Chapter XIII
THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1870

The 1867 Reform Act: "We must educate our masters." W, E. Forster. Board
Schools and Voluntary Schools.

ALTHOUGH attempts were made to tinker with the Revised
Code, it soon became obvious that it would never succeed
in providing an adequate system of popular education. But
there was a growing realisation of the necessity for it. Even
a convinced individualist like J. S. Mill said in 1859: "Is
it not almost a self-evident maxim that the State should
require and compel the education up to a certain standard of
every human being who is born its citizen?"1 Herbert
Spencer and Thomas Huxley were also arousing public
interest in education. Yet the actual state of the children in
many parts of the country was still deplorable, owing to the
demand for their labour. The non-contentious provisions
of Graham's Bill of 1843 had been passed as a Factory Act
in the following year, and this compelled the parents of
children who worked in textile mills to make them attend
school on three full days, or six half-days, in each week.
Further regulations of 1864 and 1867 extended these pro-
visions to non-textile factories and workshops. But evasion
was easy; and in agriculture the employment of children in
gangs was still common. The children were sent away to
work for farmers who were short-handed, and were put in
the charge of an overseer. It was a system which obviously
was liable to abuse. Secularists and Voluntaryists alike real-
ised the seriousness of these evils. Societies of various kinds
were formed in big towns, such as Manchester, Birmingham,
andLiverpool, to try to help deserving parents to pay school
fees and to encourage them to send their children to school
regularly.

1 On Liberty chap, v, p. 157 (Routledge edit.).
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